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variety of social and political phenomena of the greatest significance, 
have been passed over entirely or afforded but scant explanation. Many 
things of real importance have been omitted, and some that are not, 
have been included. The one could have been vouchsafed a measure of 
description, or an allusion at least with references for further elucida- 
tion; the other, reduced in compass, or even left out altogether. 

Eclecticism, of course, has its virtues when a compilation of mis- 
cellany is the object of a writer. This has not been either the purpose 
or the outcome of the present work; but it is to be hoped that, when 
Professor Moses issues a new edition of it, he will be more generous 
in his system of allotments. 

William R. Shepherd. 
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L'HelUnisation du Monde Antique: Legons faites a I'fLcole des 
Hautes Etudes Societies. Par MM. V. Chapot, G. Colin, Alfred Croiset, 
J. Hatzfeld, A. Jarde, P. Jouguet, G. Leroux, Ad. Reinach, Th. Reinach. 
(Paris, Felix Alcan, 1914, pp. 391.) What we have here is, archaeo- 
logically speaking, a number of blocks of well-cut Greek marble em- 
bedded in opus incertum. The filling is the work of M. Adolphe 
Reinach, a younger member of the gifted family which has given to 
French scholarship the distinguished brothers, Joseph, Salomon, and 
Theodore. M. Reinach fils, who acted as editor of the entire series of 
lectures included in the volume, was called to the front before the book 
was published; but his slap-dash style can hardly be attributed to the 
hurry and exaltation of mobilizing. Long since it was said of him: 
e'est un beau gargon, mais il va au galop. One does not know at 
which to marvel more, the alertness of his mind and the breadth of his 
knowledge, or the discursiveness of his thinking and the limitations of 
his judgment. 

His opening lectures on the settlement of the Greeks in the Aegean 
basin and the historic background of the Iliad and the Odyssey contain 
many suggestive remarks but also many theories that are unconvincing 
to the initiated and misleading to novices. Among these we rate the 
Illyrian origin of the Dorians, whom Beloch has recently made Achaeans 
and Wilamowitz not so long since Cretans. The title of the second 
lecture, " La Formation des trois Nations Grecques : fioliens, Ioniens, et 
Doriens", betrays the unwholesome influence, needlessly revived, of 
K. O. Miiller's Die Dorier. We rub our eyes when we read on page 
52 that it was only in the second half of the eighth century B. C. that 
Clazomenae, Teos, Colophon, Ephesus, Priene, and Miletus were 
founded, arid call to mind some of Wilamowitz's "howlers" when we 
are told on page 108 that the Greeks on their arrival in Sicily rediscov- 
ered there their familiar orange trees. This botanical anachronism 
occurs in his third lecture entitled " L'Hellenisation de l'Occident ", which 
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readers will welcome because of its well-informed survey of early 
Italian archaeology and ethnology. His other two lectures deal with 
Alexander and the dismemberment of Alexander's empire. There are 
some signs here that M. Reinach places too much reliance upon a strong 
but not invulnerable memory, as, for example, when he makes Anti- 
gonus I. take his own life and Antiochus I. fall in battle. 

The other eight lectures are all by different scholars. None of 
the others have the magisterial quality that pertains to M. Alfred Croiset's 
" La Transformation Morale de l'Hellenisme d' Alexandre a Auguste " 
and M. Theodore Reinach's " L'Hellenisme en Syrie : la Culture Grecque 
en Face du Juda'isme ", but they are all good in content and restrained 
and finished in style. 

The general idea of the book is to describe the process by which 
Hellenism was formed, to trace its spread, explaining why it advanced 
here and failed to advance there, to note how it modified the life of 
its various dependencies and how they modified it in turn. The execu- 
tion is uneven, perhaps inevitably. Insufficient attention, for example, 
has been paid to the Sophistic movement, which both transformed Hel- 
lenism and broadened its circle enormously. Nor has the penetration 
of Hellenism into Roman Italy been treated adequately. No one could 
discover from reading this book what Wilamowitz meant when he 
called the Augustan poetry the bloom of Hellenistic literature. 

W. S. Ferguson. 

The Great Roll of the Pipe for the Thirty-Second Year of the Reign 
of King Henry the Second, A. D. 1185-1186. [The Publications of the 
Pipe Roll Society, vol. XXXVI.] (London, the Society, 1914, pp. xxxvii, 
267.) To this volume, as to its predecessors, Mr. Round has contributed 
an introduction, calling attention to points of interest in the text. 
Among these are entries connected with King Henry's expedition against 
the Lord of Galloway, in which light-armed horse and foot took part; 
entries relating to the seizure of Hugh de Lacy's lands into the king's 
hands; entries concerning the revenues from vacant sees and religious 
houses (over fiooo were paid into the treasury from the "farms" of 
the manors of the see of Salisbury and the archbishopric of York, 
alone) ; and many entries elucidating or elucidated by the recently 
printed Rotuli de Dominabus. Among this last class of entries are ref- 
erences to a rotulus justiciarum, appealed to by the sheriff as authority 
for the firma due from " lands in the hands of the crown by wardship 
or escheat; and references to the restocking of such land, which indicate 
that the well-known instructions concerning restocking given to the itin- 
erant justices in 1194, were anticipated in 1185. Among the many other 
interesting matters brought to light in this volume are an hitherto un- 
known embassy from the Swedish to the English king, and evidence for 
the import of coniferous timber into England, where it was not grown. 
The index to the introduction is a welcome innovation. 

F. G. D. 
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The Grey Friars of London; their History with the Register of their 
Convent and an Appendix of Documents. By Charles Lethbridge 
Kingsford, M.A. (Aberdeen, the University Press, 1915, pp. viii, 257.) 
This is the sixth volume in the editions of texts published by the British 
Society of Franciscan Studies. Its main purpose is to furnish the com- 
plete text of the so-called Register of the Grey Friars of London, which 
now forms part of the Cotton MS. Vitellius F. XII. By way of intro- 
duction, Mr. Kingsford gives a scholarly survey of the history of the 
Grey Friars of London and as an appendix provides a series of docu- 
ments concerning their convent. 

The register which forms the basis of the present volume, was 
compiled by a friar of the London convent about 1526. It is not, 
strictly speaking, a "register" but comprises (1) a carefully compiled 
record of the tombs in the church; (2) a brief account of the founda- 
tion of the convent with a summary of deeds referring to the site; (3) 
materials relating to general Franciscan history. The first of these 
sections is unquestionably the most interesting and important part of 
the register. The celebrity of Greyfriars made it a favored place for 
the burial of persons of rank, of the upper classes of London citizens, 
and of Italian merchants who died in London. Hence this list of monu- 
ments is of great value for the historian and genealogist. 

Portions of the register have been printed at different times but its 
contents are now for the first time published in their entirety. Mr. 
Kingsford's notes of reference and explanation are really helpful and 
there is a full and accurate index. But the book is not altogether free 
from misprints, as, for example, page v, " Vitellius F. IX." for F. XII. ; 
page 181, "Sienna" for Siena; page 141, "Cor diius" for Cor dni; 
page 179, "Taulicis" for Tavileis. A few small errors of detail are 
also to be found in the notes, as, for instance, page 182, where John of 
Alvernia is described as " Bishop of Firmo ". This friar was born at 
Fermo but was not a bishop. A lack of uniformity is noticeable as 
regards the translation of names and places. Thus, " Fratres Minores " 
is sometimes rendered " Friars Minors " and elsewhere " Friars Minor ". 
The latter is, of course, the more usual and recognized English form. 
The careful restoration of the ground plan of Greyfriars and the re- 
production in facsimile of the seal of the London convent and of the 
press-mark of its library enhance the merits of the volume. 

Paschal Robinson. 

Pre-Re formation Scholars in Scotland in the XVIth Century: their 
Writings and their Public Services, with a Bibliography and a List of 
Graduates from 1500 to 1560. By W. Forbes Leith, S.J. (Glasgow, 
James MacLehose and Sons, 1915, pp. vi, 155.) In the work under re- 
view, the author seeks to rebut the wholesale charge of ignorance which, 
among other accusations of incompetence, is so frequently made against 
the pre-Reformation church in Scotland; and he sets forth the familiar 
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counter-thesis that the church, while sound in the main, and even bril- 
liant intellectually, suffered, during a troublous period of Scottish his- 
tory, from the violent intrusion, largely under lay influence, of a number 
of black sheep. His contention is set forth in a brief introduction of 
twenty-one pages, and is supported by a section of seventy-five pages, 
giving a catalogue of about seventy writers of the early sixteenth cen- 
tury with their works, brief notices of the more important being in- 
serted. The concluding fifty-five pages of the book are occupied with 
a list of graduates (i 500-1 560 A. D.) and a few additional notes. 

The author deserves commendation for the labor expended on the 
gathering of a mass of bibliographic material, but, as the limits of this 
notice forbid following him in detail through this useful portion of his 
work, we must confine our criticism to the over-sanguine view of pre- 
Reformation learning adopted in his introduction. His evidence, while 
good so far as it goes, is one-sided — a mass of other material, which 
would have lengthened his introduction considerably and made his 
thesis harder to prove, is ignored. To take only one example — statutes 
of the church and synodal constitutions of the period dealt with, make 
damaging admissions as to the state of current clerical scholarship, and 
show that even the fathers of the Church in provincial council assembled 
were capable of bad lapses in theological learning. (Cf. Patrick's 
Statutes of the Scottish Church, Introduction, pp. Ixxxi*, and §§180*, 
181*, 188-194, 203*, 219, 223, 224, 240-242, 253-254*, 258, 274-279, 
especially those marked *.) Some of the author's own extracts tell 
rather against him {cf. p. 12, Major; p. 47, Hay; p. 49, Wilson; p. 53, 
Twapenny Faith) ; and to call Bellenden's Boece a " free translation " 
is describing it mildly. There are misprints in the foot-notes at pages I, 
19, 148. 

Some of these objections might have been met in advance by length- 
ening the introduction to include ignored or suppressed evidence; but 
even if the author's contention were right, how does he explain the 
catastrophe of 1560? The book is well illustrated. 

John Dall. 

Les Rabodanges. Par R. de Brebisson. (La Chapelle-Montligeon, 
privately printed, 1914, pp. viii, 401.) The family of Rabodanges origi- 
nated in Artois but came into Normandy in the sixteenth century. The 
volume before us, prepared with great scholarship and care, and hand- 
somely printed, with beautiful illustrations, chiefly views of chateaux, 
devotes two brief introductory chapters to the history of the family 
before its entrance upon its Norman estates, but is mainly devoted to the 
conjoined history of the family and estates from the time that the first 
Louis de Rabodanges became bailly of Alencon in 1549. The plan of 
the book is that of a documentary history. The author has with extra- 
ordinary industry ransacked Parisian and provincial libraries and ar- 
chives for documents relating to the family and their estates, has added 
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to them many documents in private possession, and has given their texts, 
in great numbers, with a modicum of comment. The chateau of Rabo- 
danges now existing, which for somewhat more than thirty years has 
been in American hands, was built by Louis III. de Rabodanges, gentil- 
homme ordinaire of the chamber of Louis XIV., who in 1649 made him 
Marquis de Rabodanges. Several members of the family attained some 
distinction in military service, though none reached the highest positions. 
The last of the family, Jean Henri, comte de Rabodanges, died in 1792. 
The volume contains interesting pages respecting the pious foundations 
made by the family, the legend of Marie de Cleves, and the local events 
of the Revolution. 

Germany since 1740. By George Madison Priest, Princeton Univer- 
sity. (Boston, Ginn and Company, 1915, pp. xvi, 198.) From one 
point of view the above book is very well done indeed; from another 
it is a monstrosity. The facts are almost all correct, well chosen, and 
well stated. The author has struggled with an immense mass of ma- 
terial and shaken down a smooth narrative. I have noticed but few 
omissions, the most serious being that there is little or no reference to 
the enormous activity of the German cities as carriers on of industrial 
enterprises — a step towards municipal socialism that is extremely inter- 
esting and important. Altogether the cities are comparatively neg- 
lected in the book, though it is there that the life of the people is 
pulsating most strongly. 

Of positive errors I will mention only two (there are a few other in- 
significant inaccuracies), both relating to political parties. Since Feb- 
ruary 8, 1912, it can no longer be said of the " Centre " that " in crises 
the final dictator of its actions is the Pope in Rome ". On that day 
the long struggle between the Berlin or papal direction and the Cologne 
or national direction (led by Bachem) culminated in the victory of 
the latter and in the unanimous declaration both in the Reichstag and 
in the state diets that the Centre was a "political, non-confessional 
party". The pope's dictation of the party's policy had directly been 
brought into the question. 

Nor can it be said (unless absolute secession is meant) that the 
socialist party " has never broken into groups ". The Marxists and the 
Revisionists form two very distinct groups, it seems to me, and it is 
most interesting to watch out and see which direction will eventually 
triumph. The forces are now about evenly divided. 

My "monstrosity" charge is directed not against the author but 
against the fashion, if I may so call it, of making " an introduction " 
to history by galvanizing a summary into a lively narrative. I ac- 
knowledge that teachers seem to demand such treatment. 

Here in the space of 184 small pages Mr. Priest disposes of almost 
exactly that number of years, placing very broad limits, too, for at 
times he takes in the whole of European history and includes German 
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literature, philosophy, natural science, religious life, art, and even 
music. Such a summary is not an " introduction " ; it takes a thoroughly 
trained mind to follow it with any interest. As far as the wars are 
concerned it would have been better to discuss merely their importance 
and their results, relegating the single battles to foot-notes. Nothing 
is gained by intentional indefiniteness designed to lighten the narrative 
of its ballast of names, as when some well-known battle is disposed of 
as a " victory " or when Gambetta is spoken of merely as a " member 
of the new French government " escaping from Paris in a balloon. 
But I repeat that, considering the kind of book Mr. Priest intended to, 
or was asked to, write, he has done his work very well. 

Prisoners of War in Britain, 1756-1815: a Record of their Lives, 
their Romance and their Sufferings. By Francis Abell. (London, 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1914, pp. viii, 464.) The 
author tells us that he was moved to write this book by a hope that he 
"might be able to vindicate" his country "against the charge . . . 
that she treated the prisoners of war in her custody with exceptional 
inhumanity ", and a " desire to rescue from oblivion a not unimportant 
and most interesting chapter of our national history ". The book ap- 
peared at a most opportune time, when the question of the manner in 
which prisoners of war ought to be treated was a point in dispute 
among the nations at war, and it ought to be of general interest. The 
manner in which the author has \ erformed his task, however, makes 
his book a disappointment to readers of all classes. 

Mr. Abell has collected many scraps of information concerning the 
conditions of life among and the treatment accorded to the prisoners 
of war in Great Britain in the period 1760-1815. His information re- 
lates to prisoners who were confined on the prison-ships or " hulks " 
as well as to those on shore, whether in the various prisons or on parole. 
But instead of using this information, which he has been at much pains 
to collect, to establish general conclusions in answer to the questions 
that led him to undertake the inquiry or others which his work might 
have suggested, the author has chosen to retail his notes in the form 
of a sort of chronicle of the happenings among the prisoners and the 
officers who had them in charge. After two general chapters, written 
in the same style as the rest of the book, on International Recrimina- 
tions and the Exchange of Prisoners, he has three chapters on " Life 
in the Hulks ", then chapters in turn on each of the larger prisons 
ashore, and a single chapter on some of the minor prisons. Chapters 
follow on the parole life of the prisoners in the several parts of the 
kingdom, on Escape Agents and Escapers, Complaints of Prisoners, and 
similar topics. A chapter each is allotted to two prisoners, who are 
termed " famous escapers ". Three chapters are given to Sundry Notes 
on Parole Life and Prison-Ship Sundries. Under these captions the 
author has strung together notes referring to minor details of prison 
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life which "could not be conveniently dealt with" in the other chap- 
ters. Finally, there is a chapter entitled Variorum in which an im- 
portant part of the information which the author ought to have given at 
greater length in his book is sandwiched, under the title Some Statistics, 
between the other two parts of the chapter, Some Distinguished Pris- 
oners of War and Epitaphs of Prisoners. 

Aside from the general character of the narrative and the failure 
of the author to organize his material according to any definite plan 
or to state clearly his conclusions, the book is wanting in any of the 
earmarks of scholarship, such as foot-notes or other means of identi- 
fying and criticizing the sources from which information has been ob- 
tained. Finally, that portion of the book which is the composition of 
the author, and not mere quotations and abstracts of the authorities 
from which he has gleaned his information, is written in a style that 
is crude, indirect, and not always clear. 

William Thomas Laprade. 

Early Methodist Philanthropy. By Eric McCoy North. (New 
York and Cincinnati, the Methodist Book Concern, 1914, pp. viii, 181.) 
Early Methodism has been admirably described as " a rapture and an 
organization". The immediate aim of the movement was the "souls" 
of men ; one of the avenues of approach was concern for the welfare 
of their "bodies". In a spiritual experience lay the rapture; in the 
administration of charity lay the organization. Of the religious side 
of the movement much has been said and well said; to its philanthropic 
activities and organization less attention has been given. It is to supply 
this lack that Mr. North offers this comprehensive and suggestive study. 
For it is hardly a treatise, and an enlargement is hinted at. 

It is a commonplace of religious history that Wesley interpreted 
religion "in terms of life". But it is not so familiar that that inter- 
pretation was illustrated and enforced by a series of philanthropic en- 
terprises and a variety of benevolent institutions almost without parallel 
in the history of religion. Mr. Wesley was not a social reformer in 
our sense of the term; he did not deal formally or scientifically with 
the issues of poverty or public health or ignorance; he dealt by per- 
sonal and private initiative with poor, sick, and ignorant people. His 
social philosophy was very simple. To him the root of social evil was 
sin; the one efficient and sufficient remedy was the life of the Spirit 
which . had its beginning in " conversion ". Nevertheless, until the 
consummation of the Kingdom had been achieved it was necessary for 
disciples to bear one another's burdens and to minister as opportunity 
appeared or need demanded. 

Like every other genius Mr. Wesley was a splendid borrower. 
Wherever he found a method of Christian or humanitarian work likely 
to be of service he adopted and adapted it. But if there was nothing 
novel about the method there was an impressive originality about the 
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motive and spirit in which the method was exercised. For Mr. Wesley 
informed every social activity with the distinctively religious emphasis 
which never for a moment overlooked the necessity of the " new birth " 
as prerequisite to the better social order. As Mr. North shows and 
argues, " The movement was missionary from the start and it was from 
just this atmosphere of spiritual energy that the philanthropy gained 
its fervent, persistent quality. In this atmosphere also benevolent mo- 
tives were multiplied." 

Mr. North commends his study by the manifest thoroughness of his 
preparation for it. His list of authorities and his use of them, as 
shown in his citations and inferences, are a tribute to his industry, 
scholarship, and breadth of view. He writes sympathetically but ju- 
dicially, and, while fully recognizing the exalted genius of Mr. Wesley, 
he does equal justice to Mr. Wesley's predecessors and contemporaries 
without whom the Wesleyan movement could not have been. The 
study is welcome for itself and all the more welcome as the promise of a 
larger and fuller treatise on a significant and epoch-marking humani- 
tarian movement. 

Charles M. Stuart. 

St. Privat: German Sources. Translations by Harry Bell, M.S.E., 
United States Army. (Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, Staff College Press, 
1914, pp. 498.) Military students have been overworked during the last 
twenty years, and perhaps they will feel something of a shock, when 
they find this new book on St. Privat, containing much new matter that 
has not heretofore been available in the English language. Those, 
however, who do not regard it as ancient history are provided by the 
Staff College with a book of 498 pages, made up of an approved collec- 
tion of the best information derived from German sources. This we 
are informed is the policy in aiding to the " intensive study " of modern 
wars. Moreover there is an appendix enumerating a well-selected list 
of books in other languages which are more accessible to our officers 
than the German. Thus the curious searcher after facts is provided 
with the best advice as to the material on which to base his inde- 
pendent judgment. 

Of course we could not fail to find the familiar effort to build up 
certain reputations and to pull others down, so common and so dis- 
couraging in this particular class of military literature. This is quite 
prominent in the long argument of the relatively small points at issue 
between the Saxons and the Prussian Guards. Then there are war 
diaries, official accounts, biographical memoirs, and professional dis- 
cussions, published during more than forty years, with some of the 
repetition that cannot be avoided in independent accounts of the same 
event. 

Of course a more popular method would be to seek at once the com- 
panionship of the destructive critics such as Maude the Englishman, 
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Rousset the Frenchman, and Hoenig the German, some of whom have 
shed the light of genius upon that dark day. Filled with the wisdom 
that comes after great events they have shown the mistakes in Moltke's 
strategy, in Frederick Charles's tactics, in cavalry reconnaissance, in 
artillery preparation, and in infantry attack. Yet have they not failed 
to do homage to the initiative of the Saxon princes and to the valor of 
the Prussian Guards. And in doing this they have saved some of us 
a great deal of time in this world of many books. 

After all the judgment of the student will probably be that the 
battle was well won in the way that it was won. 

Eben Swift. 

An Historical Journal of the Campaigns in North America for the 
Years 1757, 1758, 1759, and 1760. By Captain John Knox. Edited with 
Introduction, Appendix, and Index by Arthur G. Doughty. Volume II. 
[Publications of the Champlain Society, IX.] (Toronto, the Champ- 
lain Society, 1914, pp. xi, 617.) The second volume of Knox's Journal 
covers some thirteen months from August, 1759, to September, 1760. 
It begins on the morrow of the British repulse from the Beauport lines 
and ends with the capitulation of Montreal, including the final and most 
dramatic scenes in the conquest of Canada. Supplemented by notes 
which correct occasional small inaccuracies, the book is an invaluable 
chronicle of this annus mirabilis, written by a transparently honest 
gentleman, with an observant kindly eye for men, things, and land- 
scapes. The chief blemish in it, already noted in the review of the 
first volume, is the absence of criticism, due to the writer's position 
and circumstances. Thus, Knox eulogizes Amherst in extravagant 
terms, as having exhibited " such eminent excellencies, in the art of 
War, as must excite the astonishment and admiration of all mankind " ; 
whereas Amherst, if sure, was exceedingly slow, and, as the editor 
points out, he never seems to have appreciated the difficulties at Quebec. 
The account of Murray's defense of Quebec and of his subsequent ad- 
vance on Montreal leaves, on the other hand, the impression of a man 
who was a soldier of high order, as he certainly was an excellent gov- 
ernor. He lost the battle of Sillery or Sainte Foy, and severe criticism 
of his rashness by Sergeant John Johnson of the 58th Regiment will 
be found in the note on page 452; while Parkman, in the same connec- 
tion, writes of him as " young in years and younger still in impulse " 
But in his frank, soldierly letter to his brother (p. 395, note) Murray 
makes out a good case for himself with regard to the fight, and in gen- 
eral his despatches to Amherst and Pitt are the letters of a man who 
had gauged a difficult situation and was equal to it. 

Dr. Doughty has greatly added to the book by including these and 
other documents in his notes as well as by the notes themselves. Thus 
the notes on pages 47-48 and 209 show conclusively that to Wolfe 
himself and to no one else was due the merit of the successful landing 
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at the Foulon, that he finally carried out a plan which he had long 
had in his mind. Special value, as is pointed out in the editor's preface 
to the first volume, attaches to Knox's record of the winter siege and 
defense of Quebec. The battle of the Plains and the surrender of the 
city which followed, seemed at the time, as it seems still to those who 
know little of the history, to have ended the chapter. Murray was 
nearer the truth when he wrote to Amherst, " The fact is we were 
surprised into a victory which cost the conquered very little indeed " 
(p. 439, note). That Quebec was held through the winter was due to 
Murray's own firm leadership and to Tommy Atkins who was at his 
very best. Ill clothed, unpaid, the government being even reduced to 
borrowing money from the soldiers, notably Fraser's thrifty High- 
landers, punished for misconduct by death or one thousand lashes, with 
their strength halved by scurvy, none the less the soldiers, writes Knox, 
" contentedly and cheerfully submit to the necessity of the times, exert- 
ing all the man, and the good soldier, upon every occasion". When 
worsted at the battle of Sainte Foy and ordered to fall back, " growing 
impatient, some of them cried out, ' Damn it, what is falling back but 
retreating ' ". 

C. P. Lucas. 

Nathan Hale, 1776: Biography and Memorials. By Henry Phelps 
Johnston, Professor of History in the College of New York. Revised 
and enlarged edition. (New Haven, Yale University Press, London, 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1914, pp. x, 296.) This 
revised and enlarged edition of the biography and memorials of Nathan 
Hale contains, besides a fairly critical account of the life and martyr- 
dom of its hero, some sixty letters and a diary which are of value to 
any student of the Revolution. The diary kept by Hale contains the 
melancholy record, so common in all such contemporary accounts, of 
the wretched inefficiency of the " armed citizenry ", the much lauded 
" embattled farmers ", whose sole commendation was that they exhibited 
on occasion a reckless bravery, but whose constant weakness was a lack 
of discipline and of all knowledge of war. Hale himself, a young man 
of intelligence, character, and high sense of responsibility, was much 
alarmed by the prevalent insubordination. When in an emergency he 
undertook the repugnant and hateful office of a spy, he reasoned, we 
are told, that "every kind of service necessary to the public good be- 
comes honorable by being necessary ". Though unfit for the under- 
taking, too frank and too open for deceit and evasion, he did it because 
" the exigencies of my country demand a peculiar service ". Detected 
and captured, he made a full confession, and Sir William Howe, with- 
out the form of a trial, gave orders for his execution the following 
morning. A British officer in whose marquee he spent his last hour 
records that his dying words were, " I only regret that I have but one 
life to lose for my country." This tradition is a noble one to have in- 
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woven with our country's history. Probably no great nation is lacking 
in such a tradition. In truth Nathan Hale was one of those fortunate 
individuals in history, whose claim to fame was that a brave deed, 
common enough in the annals of mankind, and oft repeated in any great 
war, became through lucky chance the symbolic one for all noble ac- 
tions of that type. Tradition took hold upon it, and surrounded it with 
a sentimental glamor, which brightened more and more as imagina- 
tion bodied forth this virtue and gave to an heroic quality a local habi- 
tation and a name. Hale's personal charm, as in the case of Major 
Andre, greatly aided the magic of this process. In the tradition of 
Paul Revere a poet's pen gave distinction to a bold ride not unlike a 
hundred others in those romantic days before the telephone and the 
wireless telegraph had unhorsed the dashing couriers of war. In the 
the case of Nathan Hale social position helped to seize and hold con- 
temporary interest. He came of a family whose character and worth 
were attested by the names of a well-known divine, an eminent judge, a 
humanitarian of distinction, and others whose qualities and graces were 
such as to be handed down to later generations at least in local tradi- 
tions. That Hale's historical place is secure whether owing to good 
fortune or not, seems established by the fact that ten books and some 
sixteen poems or dramas have been written about him, and that notices 
more or less extended are found in fifty-three other books, while twenty- 
six magazine articles and some forty newspaper sketches have been 
discovered by the assiduous author and editor of this volume. 

C. H. Van Tyne. 

The Indian Stream Republic and Luther Parker. By Grant Shower- 
man, Ph.D., Professor of Latin Literature, University of Wisconsin. 
[Collections of the New Hampshire Historical Society, vol. XL] (Con- 
cord, N. H., the Society, 1915, pp, vi, 272.) This first volume of Col- 
lections issued by the society since 1893 is a welcome example of such 
publication of original material as justifies the existence of historical 
societies. The Indian Stream Republic occupied disputed territory 
claimed by England and the United States, 1 783-1 842, between the Con- 
necticut River and lakes on the east and the present northwestern 
boundary of New Hampshire. It is almost identical with the present 
township of Pittsburgh. Through its eastern portion, Francis Park- 
man passed in 1842 when a Harvard sophomore, on a trip described 
in " Exploring the Magalloway ", published in Harper's Magazine, 
XXIX. 735 (1864). 

For forty years Indian Stream governed itself. Its remarkable con- 
stitution of 1832 proclaimed it a " sovereign state ". It incorporated 
practically verbatim a large portion of the New Hampshire constitu- 
tion's bill of rights, omitting those relating to support of religion, con- 
scientious scruples against war, liberty of the press, separation of 
executive, legislative, and judicial departments, jury trial in civil cases, 
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standing army, and martial law. The most significant additions are 
the right of the majority to control the minority and " the right of 
controlling those vicious members of society who invade the rights of 
others ". The general assembly of all adult males had no right of 
initiative, this being reserved to the council elected by the assembly. 
"The Indian Stream War" with Canada (1835) hastened the accept- 
ance of New Hampshire's jurisdiction in 1836. 

The book includes land and assembly records, the report of the In- 
dian Stream Commissioners, and a journal of Luther Parker's daughter 
Ellen, giving interesting details of western pioneer life, subsequent to 
Parker's removal to Wisconsin in 1836. The great mass of details 
might have been occasionally lightened by the substitution of some in- 
terpretation, notably in the case of the constitution; but the work was 
worth doing, has been well done, and possesses some degree of unity 
through its picture of pioneer life east and west. 

Herbert Darling Foster. 

Robert Fulton. By Alice Crary Sutcliffe. [True Stories of Great 
Americans.] (New York, Macmillan Company, 1915, pp. xi, 195.) 
The pleasure of writing the life of an ancestor whose fame has made 
his name immortal must be very great to an author possessed of real 
literary skill, and Mrs. Sutcliffe has given us a life of Fulton which 
has great merit. It is written for young people but will give most 
adults a fund of information about the great inventor and engineer 
which they could hardly find elsewhere in the same compass. The story 
of Fulton's career is very complete in a general way, although the 
limited space obviously shuts out details of the less important periods 
of his life. It is a great pleasure to note that Mrs. Sutcliffe has proved 
a fair and impartial biographer. She gives at considerable length an 
account of the work done by the other early inventors of steamboats, 
and recognizes that the peculiar merit of Fulton was the design of the 
steamboat on scientific principles so as to make it a commercial success. 

The account of his invention of submarine torpedo warfare is ade- 
quate, and properly calls attention to the fact that Fulton had done all 
that was possible in this sphere with the motive power available. 

In view of the fact that this book is for young people, Mrs. Sut- 
cliffe deserves special commendation for emphasizing, again and again, 
that Fulton's success and fame are due not alone to his genius but 
mainly to hard work, assiduous care of details, and tenacity of purpose 
that surmounted all discouragements. This is true of all great inven- 
tors, but usually one hears only of the success and little or nothing 
of the hard work and persistence. 

The style of the book is attractive and we can commend it as ad- 
mirably fulfilling its aim of giving the true story of the life of one of 
America's greatest sons, and also of teaching some very useful lessons 
and inculcating high ideals in the young people for whom it is written. 
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Millard Fillmore: Constructive Statesman, Defender of the Consti- 
tution, President of the United States. By William Elliot Griffis, D.D., 
L.H.D. (Ithaca, N. Y., Andrus and Church, 1915, pp. ix, 159.) Dr. 
Griffis has written an interesting little book in the effort to show that 
Millard Fillmore, " far from being the colorless man in American poli- 
tics which rivals and enemies, the ignorant and copyists have made 
him ", was " not the least in a line of rulers, which for ethical purity, 
high character and signal abilities, knows no superior in the world's 
long history ". Filled with lively comments, pungent allusions to events 
contemporary and recent, picturesque descriptions of Congressional and 
social life in the fifties, the volume shows a refreshing unconventionality 
in its eulogy of the Unionist statesman, at the expense of abolitionists 
and extremists. But although Dr. Griffis has done his best, he has 
found the task of enlivening Fillmore's honorable record too much for 
even his vigorous pen. In spite of every effort Fillmore remains, as 
Dr. Griffis honestly admits, "rigidly conservative", "above all cau- 
tious ", " tranquil ", " methodical ", of " imperturbable temper ", and 
" correct habits ". " He steered ", declares the author, "according to 
the compass of the Constitution. To Millard Fillmore, this was as 
the finger of God pointing the way." Not even Dr. Griffis's vivacity 
can alter the essential commonplaceness of the respectable, moderate 
President. The only direct claim for Fillmore's leadership is made re- 
garding the foreign policy of his administration, which is declared to 
be " fully equal ... to Washington's in prudence, or to Grant's or 
Roosevelt's in firmness, or to Taft's or Wilson's in wisdom ". No evi- 
dence is brought forward, however, to transfer from Webster to Fill- 
more the honor hitherto credited to the Secretary of State in the Huelse- 
mann, Kossuth, and Lopez affairs, nor, for that matter, is there any 
full consideration of the relations of Webster, Fillmore, and the party 
leaders in the nominating convention of 1852. For any new light on 
the history of the Fillmore administration the book will be consulted 
in vain. Doubtless Dr. Griffis. merely intended to touch on the high 
points and produce a lively narrative. This he has certainly succeeded 
in accomplishing. 

Theodore Clarke Smith. 

Ulysses S. Grant. By Franklin Spencer Edmonds. [American 
Crisis Biographies.] (Philadelphia, George W. Jacobs and Company, 
1915, pp. 376.) This brief popular sketch of the life of General Grant 
is based upon secondary materials, of which a short bibliographical 
list is appended to the volume. There are three documentary append- 
ixes, containing, respectively, the letters interchanged between Grant 
and Sherman, in March, 1864, upon the occasion of the nomination of 
Grant as lieutenant-general; the orders of May 2, 1864, to the Army 
of the Potomac, before the general advance of the next few days; and 
the letters exchanged by Grant and Lee in regard to the surrender at 
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Appomattox. The book is sufficiently indexed. The only illustration 
is the frontispiece, taken from a photograph of Grant by Gutekunst. 

Mr. Edmonds writes in an easy style, and handles his subject with 
sympathy, but without excessive hero-worship. As would be expected, 
the most extensive and the best-executed part of the book is that de- 
voted to the description of Grant's military career. This gives an ex- 
cellent bird's-eye view of Grant's progress through all his commands. 
The need for compression results, however, in some omissions; for 
example, in that of any account of Grant's nagging of Thomas at Nash- 
ville. Grant's personal characteristics are portrayed with frankness, 
and both the good points of honesty and resoluteness, and the failings 
as to excessive drinking and failure to control political friends are 
brought out. Less satisfactory is the treatment of general political 
history. The summary of the causes of the Mexican War, for example, 
is hardly adequate, and the single chapter devoted to the eight years of 
Grant's presidency does not afford a satisfactory analysis of Grant's 
political conduct in that office. 

As a whole, however, the book compares favorably with the best 
of those in the series in which it is included — the American Crisis 
Biographies. 

Growth of American State Constitutions from 1776 to the End of 
the Year 1914. By James Quayle Dealey, Ph.D., Professor of Social 
and Political Science, Brown University. (Boston, Ginn and Company, 
1915, pp. viii, 308.) In the preface of this book Mr. Dealey expresses 
the hope that it may serve as a text for the study of state constitutions 
and government in our colleges, and be of service to citizens and mem- 
bers of state legislatures and constitutional conventions who wish to 
understand our state political institutions. The book falls readily into 
three parts: (1) the History of State Constitutions (chs. I.-VIII.), 

(2) Provisions of existing State Constitutions (chs. IX.-XIX.), and 

(3) the Trend of State Constitutions (chs. XX.-XXII.). Part II. is a 
revision of the author's well-known study of constitutions which ap- 
peared in the Annals as a supplement for March, 1907. It is too well 
and favorably known to need comment here. All students of state 
government will welcome this revision. 

The first and third parts are not so satisfying. The insistence of 
the author in his first chapter upon the overwhelming importance of 
the state governments seems in this day to be hardly justified. To de- 
scribe the American system as "not an empire but a federation of re- 
publics" is a curious statement of our constitutional doctrine. 

Part I. is not so much a contribution to an understanding of our 
constitutional development, as a mere description of changes in ma- 
chinery. What was behind these constitutional changes? The author 
realizes the problem confronting him, for he says on page 51 that it 
would be tedious and confusing to enumerate in any detail the substance 
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of the new and revised constitutions " and the advantages gained by 
it are not obvious". He then proceeds, however, to give this detail 
without much discussion as to its significance. That " Ohio in 1873—4 
held a convention whose constitution when submitted was rejected at 
the polls " (p. 82) is certainly not important enough for inclusion unless 
what was submitted is of interest or the reasons for rejection note- 
worthy. A catalogue of revision and amendment must be illumined 
and interpreted if it is to "arouse interest in our local institutions". 
Else it is merely a manual and not a study in the growth of American 
state constitutions. 

According to the author the " really fundamental trend of change " 
in the last thirty years has been from a dominant legislature to a 
dominant electorate working through the convention. But an analysis 
of the author's own figures (p. 89) convinces the reader of exactly the 
opposite conclusion. 

The last two chapters are based upon the proposals which have 
recently been made in many quarters for the reorganization of state 
government. Curiously, the author suggests a small, well-paid legis- 
lative body of capable men fired with " civic dignity ", after he has 
concluded that legislatures exercise only a "small residue of petty 
powers " and that " a convention meeting periodically, and well super- 
vised administrative departments with ordinance powers, might well 
perform all legislative functions with entire satisfaction" (p. 267). 
Why not then forego a legislature altogether? Such is the feeling 
produced by the author's argument. 

The administrative proposals of the author seem hasty and confus- 
ing, but limitation of space forbids their consideration in this review. 

C. A. Dykstra. 

The Financial History of New York State from 1/89 to 1012. By 
Don C. Sowers, Professor of Municipalities and Public Accounting, 
University of Oregon. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Law, edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia Univer- 
sity, vol. LVIL, no. 2, whole no. 140.] (New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1914, pp. 346.) This is the thirteenth of a series of mono- 
graphs on the financial history of the American commonwealths which 
has been written under the auspices of the Department of Economics 
and Sociology of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. The other 
states thus far covered are California, Connecticut, Maryland, Ohio, 
Oregon, Vermont, and Wisconsin, the histories of which have been pub- 
lished; and Alabama, Colorado, Georgia, Montana, and North Dakota, 
which are still unpublished. Professor Sowers's monograph deals with 
the most important state in the list, and in bulk is one of the most am- 
bitious. It is therefore with regret that the reviewer records his con- 
clusion that the author has not lived up to his opportunity. 

According to Webster, history is "a systematic written account of 
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events . . . and usually connected with a philosophical explanation of 
their causes ". The present study is not lacking in philosophical ex- 
planations, but it is not a systematic account of events. There are 
great gaps in the narrative. For instance, in the chapter on Public 
Lands, there is nothing on the period from 1833 to 1880; the chapter on 
Banking stops with 1866; the chapter on Expenditures skips decades at 
a time; the chapter on Management of Funds jumps from 1831 to 1842, 
and from 1846 to i860, etc. 

The book has suffered severely from its too ambitious character; 
unable to investigate the whole field at first-hand the author has based 
his earlier chapters largely upon the work of others. The chapter on 
Banking is based upon Chaddock's History of the Safety Fund Banking 
in Nezv York, 1829 to 1866, and makes no attempt to continue the nar- 
rative beyond 1866; the account of Internal Improvements is based 
upon the History of New York Canals, published by the state in 1905 ; 
chapter VII. on Revenues draws largely from Schwab's History of 
the General Property Tax. On the other hand, the last four chapters 
contain the author's own contribution to the financial history of the 
state. These deal respectively with Revenues (other than the general 
property tax), Expenditures, Management of Funds, and State Funds. 
If the author had confined himself to these subjects and given us a 
clear account of the financial policy of the state such as Professor 
Bullock has published in his Financial Policy of Massachusetts, or an 
intensive study of the sources of revenue, like Haig's History of the 
General Property Tax in Illinois, the result would have been more 
satisfactory. 

The last two chapters, together with the appendixes, constitute a 
really valuable account of the finances of New York, sketchy though it 
is. It is unfortunate that the author did not refer in the text itself to 
the tables in the appendixes, as they are carefully and thoroughly made 
and deserve a place in the body of the book. Only one who has made 
similar use of the hopelessly confused state financial reports can realize 
the labor involved in the compilation of these tables. Appendix IV. 
contains a table of the state debt from 181 6 to 191 2, but the subject is 
not discussed in the text, though public indebtedness should be included 
in a complete financial history of the state. There are some mistakes 
of fact and not a few typographical errors, but in view of what has 
been said it will not be necessary to particularize these. 

E. L. Bogart. 

Chronicles of the Cape Fear River: being Some Account of His- 
toric Events on the Cape Fear River. By James Sprunt. With a pref- 
ace by S. A. Ashe. (Raleigh, N. C, Edwards and Broughton Print- 
ing Company, 1914, pp. 594.) The author of this valuable work, for 
five years (1907-1912) German consul for North Carolina, since 1884 
British vice-consul at Wilmington, and senior partner of the great 
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cotton export house of Alexander Sprunt and Son, has devoted much 
time in the course of a life charged with industrial activities to the 
prosecution and patronage of historical research. The James Sprunt 
Historical Monographs, continued as the James Sprunt Historical Pub- 
lications, and issued by the University of North Carolina, in themselves 
constitute conspicuous incentive to historical investigation. The 
volume, Tales and Traditions of the Lozver Cape Fear, the important 
historical monograph, Tales of the Blockade Runners, and fanciful tales 
of the sea, of which What Ship is That? is a characteristic example, 
exhibit the natural trend of the historical investigations of one who 
served as purser on the steamer Lilian and later on the steamer Susan 
Bierne, under the daring Confederate blockade runners, J. N. and E. 
Maffitt. 

The present volume consecutively chronicles, in a long series of 
brief chapters, the principal historic events of a region in eastern 
North Carolina memorialized in the writings of the Davises, Hooper, 
McRee, Waddell, Alderman, Ashe, Meares (Mrs. K. deR.), Connor, 
and McKoy; and incidentally furnishes a compact catalogue of the in- 
dustrial resources of that region. The author has included extensive 
excerpts from, and abstracts of, the writings of others, notably of 
Joseph Jefferson, S. A. Ashe, J. G. Burr, Iredell Meares, W. B. McKoy, 
G. J. McRee, John Wilkinson, J. H. Hill, M. P. Usina, J. A. Holmes, 
George Davis, Thomas E. Taylor, J. L. Cantwell, David MacRae, Mrs. 
W. M. Parsley, J. J. Blair, and A. M. Waddell. Notable for the charm 
of personal reminiscence and the wealth of historical detail are the chap- 
ters: Cape Fear Pilots, Blockade Running, and Confederate Heroes. 
In the important chapter, Financial Estimates of Blockade Running, the 
author, whose personal career and experience as financier give excep- 
tional weight to his testimony, after elaborate analysis, hazards the 
estimate that " the blockade running traffic during the war, including 
the cost of the ships, amounted to about one hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars, gold standard". The paramount importance of this traffic 
to the Confederate government is shown in the intercepted despatch from 
General Lee to Col. Lamb, at Fort Fisher, in the course of the naval 
operations against that bulwark of the blockade runners : " If Fort 
Fisher falls, I shall have to evacuate Richmond." Chapters descriptive 
of the liberal culture, gracious social life, and lavish hospitality of the 
people of this famous region, are Plantations on the Northeast River, 
by the late Dr. John Hampden Hill, and the Thalian Association, ab- 
stracted from the monograph of the distinguished antiquarian, the late 
Col. James G. Burr. The elaborate personal researches of the author, 
the delightful style of the narrative, the wealth of information, the in- 
cluded chapters by skilled historical investigators, the solid economic 
substructure — all co-operate to make of this book the most important 
work yet brought out in North Carolina dealing with a city (Wilming- 
ton) and its environs. Conspicuous for its absence is any detailed 
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account of the " Revolution of 1898 ", the author, no doubt wisely at 
this date, contenting himself with a brief abstract from the Memoirs of 
Col. A. M. Waddell. The book is stoutly bound and clearly printed 
on thick paper of unusually good quality. The index of five and a 
half pages is entirely inadequate for a work of this size and im- 
portance. 

Archibald Henderson. 

Collections of the State Historical Society of North Dakota. Volume 
IV. (Bismarck, 191 5, pp. 944) contains an unusual number of sketches 
designed to illustrate early territorial history. The history of McKenzie 
County portrays vividly the ranching life of the Bad Lands and the law- 
lessness of border communities. The Bohemian immigration to the state 
is described and considerable material is appended to the sketch regard- 
ing Bohemian organizations in the Northwest. The first Dunker colony 
is described in considerable detail with many sketches of the early pio- 
neers. The longest local study is the history of the early Presbyterian 
Church by one of the pioneer preachers of the time. Besides these 
sketches, the territorial census of 1885 is given complete for seventeen 
of the early counties, and contains a wealth of local material covering a 
considerable range of interest. Two of the papers published in this 
volume concern matters entirely outside state history. The location and 
survey of the northern international boundary line between the Lake of 
the Woods and the Rocky Mountains is discussed in an interesting 
fashion and much new material is made available to the student of history. 
This is true also of the historical sketch of Hudson's Bay and the Com- 
pany and the Red River trade, to which are appended reprints of many 
interesting documents bearing on the subject — petitions, letters, memo- 
rials, resolutions, etc. A very interesting reprint is Judge Coltman's 
Summary of Evidence in the Controversy between the Hudson's Bay 
Company and the North West Company. For the student of history in 
the section west of the Great Lakes the fur-trade war between these 
two great companies is of first-rate importance and this document throws 
much light on the facts of that long and bitter struggle. The Minutes 
of the Council of the Northern Department of Rupert's Land, 1830-1843, 
is a document printed here for the first time in this country, though lately 
printed also by the Canadian Archives, and gives in complete detail, year 
by year, the votes, business arrangements, and distribution of officers and 
men by this body representing the Hudson's Bay Company of London. 
This mass of official transactions throws a flood of light upon the inner 
workings of this great trading corporation and supplies exact informa- 
tion upon many disputed points. It is to be hoped that the publication 
of this portion of the Minutes of Council will result, without duplication, 
in bringing into print the proceedings covering the earlier and later 
years of the Hudson's Bay Company's history. 

As in other volumes there is given here a carefully edited Indian 
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legend. In this case the legend is one belonging to the Hidatsa tribe 
and describes the origin and later life of the mythological patron of 
that tribe. 

The Mining Advance into the Inland Empire: a Comparative Study 
of the Beginnings of the Mining Industry in Idaho and Montana, 
Eastern Washington and Oregon, and the Southern Interior of British 
Columbia, and the Institutions and Laws based upon that Industry. By 
William J. Trimble, Professor of History and Social Science, North 
Dakota Agricultural College. [Bulletin of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, no. 638, History Series, vol. III., no. 2.] (Madison, the Univer- 
sity, 1914, pp. 254.) This account of the occupation of the gold- 
bearing placer regions of the upper Fraser, Columbia, and Missouri 
rivers in the decade following 1855 exhibits three salient and dominat- 
ing ideas of the author. This movement of population is viewed as 
"part of the formation and advance of an eastward moving frontier". 
The American frontier had in the decade from 1840 to 1850 leaped 
from the banks of the Missouri to the valleys of the Willamette and 
Sacramento. Now it recoiled eastward and met half-way the old fron- 
tier still advancing westward. Secondly, the writer is concerned in 
tracing the rise of mining camps, with many diverse elements of popu- 
lation suddenly congregated, into orderly, well-organized communities. 
His leading idea, however, has to do with the contrast between the 
courses of development of those under British jurisdiction and those 
under American authorities. 

Professor Trimble's narrative is a remarkably clear, well-ordered, 
and comprehensive handling of a large and difficult subject. The 
physiographical features of the wilderness of the " inland empire ", the 
Indian tribes in possession, and the sources of the population that took 
part in the " rushes " are graphically outlined. The vicissitudes of trial 
and hardship in getting to the remote locations of the different discov- 
eries with supplies, and experiences of privation and danger in the 
early stages of the development of each camp, are well worked out 
and told largely in the language of reliable contemporary accounts of 
participants. Following a realistic survey of the salient features of 
the rushes to the different localities of gold discovery, the economic, 
social, and political, or law and order aspects, of these " mining ad- 
vances " are brought out. 

The fact that these mining communities were about equally divided 
between British and American jurisdiction, half situated north of the 
49th parallel and half south of that line, afforded excellent opportunity 
to Dr. Trimble to give his history the quality of a record of social ex- 
periment and verification. He establishes convincingly that the physi- 
ography of these British and American localities and the constituent 
elements of the population of the respective groups of mining camps 
north and south of the Line were not divergent enough to account for 
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the contrasting types of life and institutions developed in them. In 
other words, the principle of economic determinism or that of the con- 
trolling' sway of the self -maintenance mores does not find confirmation 
in the early history of the " inland empire ". Moreover, the virtue 
and efficiency of the British tradition of law and administration quite 
outshine what is exhibited of social control on the American side. 
Constituted authorities are equal to the emergencies with one, while 
vigilance committees and lynch law have to function with the other to 
secure safety for life and property. 

A carefully arranged bibliography of sources used is given. A few 
lapses in proof-reading occur that need attention when a second edi- 
tion is issued. 

F. G. Young. 

Canada and its Provinces: a History of the Canadian People and their 
Institutions, by a Hundred Associates. Edited by Adam Shortt and 
Arthur G. Doughty. (Toronto, Publishers Association of Canada, 
1914, 23 vols.) This is the most important work on Canadian history 
which has ever been produced. The plan is co-operative. Its general 
conduct has been under the skillful hands of Dr. Shortt, formerly of 
Queen's University, now Civil Service commissioner, and of Dr. 
Doughty, Dominion archivist at Ottawa. Each of the eleven sections 
into which the work is divided has its editor. The names of these chiefs 
of sections are such as to inspire the highest confidence. Thus, we 
have, for New France (volumes I. and II.), Professor Chapais of Laval 
University; for British Dominion (1760-1840, volumes III. and IV.), 
Dean F. P. Walton of McGill University; for United Canada (1 840-1 867, 
volume V.), Professor W. L. Grant; for The Dominion: Political Evolu- 
tion (volumes VI., VII., and VIII.), Professor George M. Wrong; for 
The Dominion: Industrial Expansion (volumes IX. and X.), Dr. James 
Bonar; for The Dominion: Missions, Arts, and Letters (volumes XL and 
XII.), Dr. Doughty. The remaining volumes, to XXIL, deal with the 
political and industrial history, and the institutions, of the individual 
provinces, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The twenty-third volume, 
soon to be published, will contain critical and explanatory notes (for few 
foot-notes accompany the texts) and a general index. The plan of the 
volumes is the familiar co-operative plan, calling for 153 special contri- 
butions, seven or eight to a volume upon the average. The best names 
among the historical scholars of Canada are to be found in the list of 
one hundred contributors, and in the main the chapters have been as- 
signed to specialists of the highest competence. Two editions have been 
prepared, both very handsome and well supplied with illustrations marked 
by the highest interest and the highest quality of execution. The " Au- 
thors' Edition ", the sale of which was confined to Canada, has already 
been disposed of. A vivid impression of Canadian national feeling and 
of Canadian interest in national history is obtained from the fact that 
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this whole edition of 875 copies, priced at something like $350, was dis- 
posed of in Canada alone before the final volume was issued. The 
Edinburgh Edition, now announced, and of similar beauty of mechanical 
workmanship, will also consist of 875 sets, to be distributed among buyers 
in Great Britain and the United States. 

Jefes del Ejercito Mexicano en 184/: Biografias de Generates de 
Division y de Brigada y de Coroneles del Ejercito Mexicano por Fines 
del Ano de 1847. Por Alberto M. Carreno. (Mexico, Secretaria de 
Fomento, 1914, pp. cccxxxiv, 259.) The essential portion of this volume 
consists of material compiled, Senor Carreno thinks, by General Gabriel 
Valencia. It is a series of copied or summarized (p. xii) records of 
generals and colonels — hojas de scrvicios — kept by the Mexican War 
Department, to which the editor has added a number of biographies, as 
well as extended or annotated others. The title-page promises a highly 
useful work, but one's hopes are not fully realized. The manuscript 
was prepared in 1840 (p. viii), and beyond that date we have only the 
more or less correct information supplied in a more or less random way 
by Senor Carreno. Nearly all of the official records are extremely 
meagre, and some of them are far enough from the truth. To Santa 
Anna, by all odds the foremost Mexican of the period, only thirty-nine 
lines are given (pp. 15, 16, 20). Of Valencia, in his palmy days a 
brute, sot, and revolutionist quite destitute of good qualities, it is said 
that he owed his promotions and high repute to his excellent civil and 
military conduct (p. 35). In the account of Ampudia, who commanded 
against Taylor at Monterey, we are told (p. 152) that "by the confes- 
sion of the enemy themselves their loss in killed and wounded was 
2204", whereas our figures — inclusive of the missing' — were about five 
hundred. The record of Arista is particularly edifying. " Having 
been compelled", it states (p. 50), "to force the enemy to fight at the 
pass of Palo Alto, he gained great advantages, though on the following 
day in a second engagement fortune was adverse, and he had to retire 
with his Division to Matamoros after exposing himself a thousand 
times — even doing the duties of a common soldier — in the various 
charges led by him personally against the enemy, who through their 
superiority in artillery broke the columns at the head of which he was 
always found." The truth is, of course, that Arista lost instead of gain- 
ing in the wide, grassy plains of Palo Alto, and on May 9 remained in 
his tent until the battle had been won by the plain hard hitting of our 
infantry, upon which — after attempting one or two brave but futile 
charges — he fled precipitately with only a part of his troops. This ac- 
count is, to be sure, taken by Senor Carreno from the year 1851, when 
Arista was president ; but it shows how unreliable an hoja de servicios 
could be. 

Introducing the biographical matter there is a longer prologue, done 
by the editor, sketching " the participation of the army in the political 
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life of Mexico during the first half of the nineteenth century". This 
is described by the author himself as "a most superficial summary" 
(p. cclxxi), and he also states that the time spent upon it was hardly 
two weeks (p. cccxxxiii). Criticism is therefore unnecessary; but 
some valuable first-hand material — particularly with reference to 
Paredes in pages clxv-clxxviii, and to the battle of " Contreras " in 
pages ccxc-cccviii — and signs of a wish to be correct should be men- 
tioned. Naturally the false and irrational but consoling theory that the 
ruinous dissensions of Mexico were due to the machinations of our gov- 
ernment is brought forth once more, and once more a simulacrum of 
Poinsett is banished to the wilderness as scapegoat. 

The text is illustrated with poorly engraved portraits. 

Justin H. Smith. 

Inter-American Acquaintances. By Charles Lyon Chandler. (Se- 
wanee, Tenn., University Press, 1915, pp. vi, 139.) The author ex- 
plains in his preface that he is a railway employee, and modestly dis- 
claims any attempt at historical excellence or completeness. His pur- 
pose, he says, is to furnish proof " that the moral and material aid and 
example of the United States were a factor in the Latin-American wars 
of independence ", and that before and during those wars " much was 
spoken and written by both North and South Americans" which fore- 
cast the Pan-American movement. Chronologically, the book covers 
the period from the close of the war for the independence of the United 
States to the close of the wars for the independence of the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries, though a few earlier and later facts appear. 

The first chapter, on the Beginning of Pan-American Relations, 
comprises nearly three-fourths of the book and is its valuable contribu- 
tion. The second, entitled Citizens of the United States of America 
who took Part in the Latin- American War of Independence, 1810- 
1826, covers twelve pages. The same amount of space is given in the 
third chapter to the Pan-Americanism of Henry Clay. The fourth, on 
the Pan-American Origin of the Monroe Doctrine, occupies nine pages. 
The fifth, entitled Diversions in Euscaran: a Study in Persistently In- 
fluential Heredity, also occupies nine pages. This last chapter is only 
remotely connected with the rest of the book, being a study of the wide- 
spread influence which the Basques have exerted in Spanish America. 
An Epitome of Dates, 1807-1826, occupies the last eight pages. 

Many passages are quoted from letters, speeches, public documents, 
magazines, newspapers, and books, indicating that the author has pa- 
tiently gone through a large amount of historical material. Unfortu- 
nately the places where these materials are to be found are very rarely 
indicated. Hence the value of the work is much less than it might 
have been. This criticism is disarmed, however, by the author's state- 
ment that his book is " intended to be suggestive rather than directly in- 
structive — to stimulate perhaps a few of those now engaged in studying 
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South American history in its various phases in our colleges and uni- 
versities to elaborate its material into historical or economic studies 
of permanent value ". This desirable effect it will doubtless have. 

There are no foot-notes in the book. Incidental mention is made 
here and there of the book or periodical from which facts or quotations 
were taken; and in the later chapters a few exact citations are inserted 
between parentheses in the body of the page. It would have been much 
better if this plan had been followed throughout, in spite of the conse- 
quent interruption. Much irrelevant or only slightly related matter 
which might properly have appeared in foot-notes is incorporated in the 
body of the page, interrupting the orderly development of the thought 
and obscuring the main points. Numerous abrupt transitions contribute 
to the same end. There are so many awkward constructions, misplaced 
modifiers, and perfectly obvious misspellings that one is almost led to 
think the proof was never corrected, in spite of the fact that the preface 
mentions three persons who are said to have read it. 

William R. Manning. 
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